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THE BLACKBOARD. 


Tuts useful piece of furniture is finding 
its way into Sunday schools, where it serves 
as good a purpose as in the week-day 
schools. It is astonishing how much better 
some things will come out through a piece 
of chalk on the blackboard than through 
spoken words; and how much better the 
attention of the scholars may be held to 
them, and their minds reached. The out- 
lines of the lesson, points to be particularly 
investigated, questions to be answered, il- 
lustrative drawings, and such matters ,can be 
thus presented better than in any other way. 

In a review the blackboard can be made 
especially aseful. The facts desirable to 
be remembered may be drawn from the 
scholars, arranged in order on the black- 
board as they are reached, and by good 

“management impressed upon the minds of 
all more deeply than could be done other- 
wise. 

It is not necessary that the superinten- 
dent should do a'l the writing and drawing. 
There are in every school teachers and 
scholars, with some skill to perform such 
work, who will always be glad to assist him 
in this way. The superintendent who uses 
the blackboard in his school exercises more 
than any other superintendent we know, 
relies almost entirely upon his scholars to 
do the writing for him. 

Not many years hence the blackboard 
will be found generally in Sunday schools, 
and intelligently used in them all. 

The blackboard, however, can never 
occupy that place in moral and religious 
teaching that it does in the teaching of 
the natural sciences. Agassiz, with a few 
words and a piece of chalk, would very 


quickly show his class the structure of a fish, 
and in such a way that they would never 
forget it. But the Sunday-school teacher 
does not want a piece of chalk to show the 
structure of a lie, nor to show what right- 
eousness is; and most certainly does he not 
want it to lead his pupils to hate the one 
and love the other. 

As far as the blackboard is used in Uni- 
tarian Sunday schools, we believe it is 
properly used. But there is a sensational 
use of it we hope never to see there. We 
saw not long ago an exceedingly pretty and 
ingenious blackboard exercise presented in a 
Sunday-school Teachers’ Institute. It won 
the applause of the teachers, and was no 
doubt reproduced in many Sunday schools. 
But, capital as was the exercise in present- 
ing symbolically ideas already in the mind, 
it was worse than useless as an attempt to 
produce these ideas in minds where they 
were not. 

The blackboard exercises so freely given 
by various Sunday-school publications show, 
in many instances, a straining after effects 
which cannot lead to wholesome teaching. 
It would be very curious to get at the ideas 
formed in the minds of the children by the 
witnessing of some of these exercises. 
They would generally be as far from cor- 
rect as was the little girl’s, who saw the 
scholars, at a Sunday-school concert, ‘‘ build 
up a monument and put a h non top of it.” 

By all means let us use the blackboard: 
not for the purpose of presenting an in- 
genious exercise to amuse the scholars, or 
a pretty picture, or just for the sake of using 
it; but to help us in the work we have under. 
taken to do. In some of that work it can 
help us much; in the most important part 
cf that work it cannot help at all. 
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MANAGEMENT OF AN INFANT 
CLASS. 

[The Rey. George H. Young, of Troy, N.Y., 
sends us the following letter from Mrs. M. L. 
Bennett, of Uxbridge, with the remark that it is 
the best plan for work for infant classes that he 
has ever seen. | 


I wave not forgotten the promise which 
I made you with regard to my Sunday- 
school class; but, as often as I have 
thought of fulfilling it, I have feared 
I had nothing to write which would be 
worthy your acceptance. My results fall 
so very far short of my ideal that they seem 
almost like failures, and are certainly not 
worthy to be set forth as an example to 
any scheol. Still, as you desire it, I will 
give you a little outline of such regular 
exercises as we have. Let me premise by 
saying that we have a little room in the 
church tower which we call the ‘ Birds’ 
Nest” (I think you have seen it), just 
back of the organ, in which we have placed 
six little settees, and into which we manage 
to draw nearly all of the children in the 
parish between the ages of three and nine 
years. Each anniversary of the school, those 
who have attained the latter age are trans- 
ferred to the general school; and during 
the year the empty seats are filled ayain 
by little ones just beginning to come. The 
room is carpeted, and the walls are nearly 
covered witb pictures, many of them illus- 
trating the life of Jesus, and also with 
illuminated mottoes and wreaths of ever- 
green; and we have a collection of birds’ 
nests, taken by the children after they had 
been deserted by the birds. There we 
meet every Sunday morning after the open- 
ing exercises of the school in the church ; 
but it would be difficult to tell you exactly 
what we do, because the exercises vary so 
much from one Sunday to another. We 
generally begin with a prayer, repeated 
clearly and slowly in concert, every mem- 
ber of the class being expected to join. 
Sometimes it is the Lord’s Prayer; some- 
times a little hymn which we use as a 
prayer : — 
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Father! grant us now thy blessing, 
Smile upon us from above; 

Let us all, pure hearts possessing, 
Fill our lives with deeds of love. 


Make us gentle, kind, and lowly; 
Teach us, Father, by thy word, 
How we may be good and holy, 


Like to Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Sometimes we express our needs in a 
few simple words of our own. After that, 
one of the little ones is selected to carry 
round a hat to take up our contributions 
for the poor, the class repeating meanwhile 
in concert a little hymn taken from the 
November number of the ‘* Dayspring,” 
1872, beginning, — 

‘* Give, said the little stream;”’ 
and the chorus of each verse being, — 

‘« Singing, singing, all the day, 

Give away, oh, give away!” 

When the pennies are collected, I take 
them up one by one, and let the children 
count them. ‘This is not without its pur- 
pose. I consider it desirable in every 
exercise that all shall take a part, and be- 
side this, it helps to give them a personal 
interest in the contribution, and it is often 
a subject of remarks, such as: ‘‘ Oh, that 
will buy two or three loaves of bread;” 
or “ That will buy a pair of mittens;” or 
‘*T wish it was twenty dollars instead of 
twenty cents,” &c. To-day there were 
twenty-four cents, and I said, ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
it have been nice if there had been twenty- 
five?” and immediately two little children 
stepped forward, each with a penny, making 
twenty-six. 

The next exercise is the allotted lesson 
for the day, from ‘‘ All the Sundays in the 
Year” * (if you have never used that little 
book in your infant class, I hope you will 
try it); and this we repeat over and over 
again, with as much life as we can throw 
into it, till it is familiar to all. Then we 


* This little work is out of print. The plates 
were destroyed by the ‘‘ Great Fire.’? Mrs. Ben- 
nett has prepared another work upon the same 
plan. It will be issued in a few weeks. 
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talk about it, occasionally all talking to- 
gether. I read stories and tell stories, and 
sometimes the children tell too. 
Whenever I possibly can, I like to carry 
something to show the children which we 
can talk about. 


stories 


I remember early last 
spring carrying a few spears of green grass, 
and reading Mrs. Follen’s ‘‘ Voices of the 
Grass,” and giving them also the substance 
of Ruskin’s beautiful thoughts about the 
grass. Sometimes, if it snows, we talk 
about the forms and uses and nature of 
snow; and I show them pictures of snow- 
flakes, and then they watch the real flakes 
with a new interest as they fall. I give 
them a little of almost every thing which 
interests me during the week, and try to 
bring them all in by addressing my remarks 
to those who may be inattentive, and asking 
questions of them. They are all very fond of 
singing, and, as [cannot sing myself, [have an 
excellent assistant wholeadsthem ; but some- 
times we let them sing alone. I might keep 
on indefinitely, but I would like to say a few 
words about certain rules which I consider it 
very important for a teacher to lay down for 
herself. In the first place, a teacher should 
always be present. I think more of her 
success depends upon this than upon almost 
any thing else. I consider it so important 
that, if I wish to be away from home for 
several days, I always try to go on Monday, 
that nothing may prevent my being at home 
by Saturday; and Iam even more partic- 
ular on Saturday than any other day about 
my diet, that I may, if possible, avoid a 
headache, or any other ailment. In this 
way I have been able to be almost always 
in my place; and I believe I have been 
absent but four times in about eight years, 
and in each of those cases I was far away 
from home, and could not return. I am 
almost equally particular to be in my place 
before the opening of the school, in order 
to exchange a greeting with each scholar, 
and perhaps to make inquiries about his 
friends at home. I seldom take my eyes 
from the class, that I may be able to check 
the first whisper or incliation to play. 
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This is during the general exercises in the 
church. We allow more latitude in ‘‘ the 
Birds’ Nest.” As often as {practicable I 
visit my scholars, and I try to feel and 
manifest a deep interest in all that concerns 
them. If I should see you, I would like to 
tell you some pleasant stories illustrating 
the interest of the children in the school, 
and their personal application of what they 
hear. If my letter is tedious or egotistical, 
I shall throw part of the blame upon you; 
for I have tried to give you as nearly as I 
could what I thought you desired of me, 
and I shall be very glad if you can make 
any use of it. 

One Sabbath, last month, we had an un- 
commonly interesting exercise. We had 
been talking about kind deeds, and I had 
told the children about a little boy who 
held out his hand to me in Boston, the 
week before, to help me over a crossing. 
A little boy in the class, who is always full 
of mischief and fun, and who seems never 
to hear any thing that is said, turned to me 
in a very quick and decided manner with, 
“Tsay, Mrs. Bennett, what would you do in 
a case like this?” and then went on to tell 
a story his mother had read to him, of a 
little girl who had some pennies given her 
to buy a toy, but seeing a little hungry child 
gave the pennies to it to buy food. Then 
another child followed, with a story from 
her reading book; and so we kept it up till 
the bell rung for closing exercises. 


A WORD TO TEACHERS ABOUT 
OUR BOYS. 


A GREAT responsibility rests upon every 
Sunday-school teacher, but more especially 
at the present time upon those who have 
boys under their charge. 

In a few short years these boys will be 
young men, who will go out into the world 
to battle with the manifold temptations that 
beset every young man, at the present day, 
on his entrance into manhood. 

It therefore becomes our duty, as well 
as privilege, as faithful Sunday-school 
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teachers, to render all the assistance we 
can in laying the foundation of sound, 
moral characters. 

They are boys now, with minds easily 
influenced. It is our golden opportunity, 
for doing our best work, for those who are 
so soon to take our places. Our aim should 
be not only to make them noble, upright 
men, who will be able to withstand all the 
social and political temptations which they 
must inevitably meet, but, if possible, true 
Christian men, who will be ready to bear 
a manly part in every good work. To aid 
the teachers in their labor-, and to help our 
boys in resisting temptation, and forming 
good habits by shunning bad ones, our 
pastor has drawn up a series of resolutions, 
wh ch, with the aid of the teacher, may be 
made of valuable assistance to our boys :— 
1. Not to use profane or indecent language under 

any circumstances. ; 
2. Not to taste any intoxicating drink. 
3. Not to use tobacco in any form. 
4, Not to play any gambling games. 


The plan our pastor has adopted is, to 
have the pupils sign them, keep them until 
they are twenty-one years of age, and then 
return them to him. 

The reason for this is, that it is easier to 
keep a resolution for a definite period ; 
and every one knows that if these habits 
are not contracted before twenty-one there 
will be but little danger afterward. Re- 
turning them to him when they arrive at 
that age is pleasant for both parties. They 
were used in the society with which our 
pastor was formerly connected; anda short 
time since he received a letter from one of 
his former pupils, stating that he was now 
twenty-one, that he had kept the reso- 
lutions, and bearing testimony to the great 
assistance they had been to him in resisting 
temptation. 

Some will object to them on the ground 
that boys will sign them and not keep them; 
the effect on the character being worse than 
not signing them at all. 

That will be very true in some cases; 
but will not the benefit to others more than 
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counterbalance these failures? ‘To accom- 
plish the good they are intended to, the reso- 
lutions must be earnestly seconded by the 
faithful teacher. When the pupil has signed 
them, converse with him about them, ascer- 
tain in what direction lie his greatest temp- 
tations; make yourself acquainted with his 
home, every-day life. Show him how little 
sins, indulged in just for amusement, or to 
please his less conscientious companions, will 
lower the moral tone of his character, injure 
his reputation, and expose him to greater 
temptations as he grows older, which will 
be still harder for him to resist. 

Help him, if possible, to feel that the 
brave, noble, courageous boy is the one 
who can say no to all temptations. 

If one half of our boys could be per- 
suaded to keep such resolutions, what a 
glorious Sunday-school work we should be 
doing; for, with a pure, upright, moral 
life, we have the rich promise of that 
higher religious life, which we are ever to 
keep in view, and constantly labor for. 

We would not have the study of the 
Bible and Christian doctrines neglected ; 
but could we not pay more attention to the 
moral and religious improvement of the 
pupil, so that the Sunday school may be 
seen to have a more direct influence on his 
every-day life ? 

We cannot supply the want of parental 
care. Where the boy is blessed with good 
parents, we can, by timely warning and 
good counsel, do much to second their 
efforts; and where not so blessed, we must 
labor faithfully to do all in our power to 
supply the deficiency. 

Again, if we can establish good, steady 
habits, we have taken a very important step 
towards retaining the boys in school when 
they become young men, which has always 
been one of the difficult problems in the 
management of Sunday schools. It is those 
boys who fall into bad habits and lax prin- 
ciples to whom the Sunday school becomes 
irksome. 

There are many temptations which will 
beset our boys besides those embodied in 
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these resolutions; but these are some of 
the principal ones, and in view of the 
assistance and safeguard such resolutions 
would be to many boys we hope other 
schools will try the experiment of a similar 
plan. A TEACHER. 


PoRTLAND, OREGON. 


LESSON XXVIL. 
EASTER. 


1. The Time. The Sunday following the 
full moon that happens on, or next after, 
the 21st of March, is the day on which the 
Church commemorates the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. As the crucifixion took place 
during the passover-week, this festival bears 
some relation to the Jewish passover. 

The Jewish’ month commenced with the 
new moon. The passover commenced on 
the 14th of Nisan, which would be the time 
of the full moon. The crucifixion was on 
Friday the 15th, and the resurrection on 
Sunday the 17th. aster then falls on the 
first Sunday after the passover full-moon, 
which, it is supposed, does not happen 
earlier than the 21st of March. ‘The dif- 
ference between the Eastern and Western 
Churches in regard to the time of celebrat- 
ing Easter led the Council of Nice, a.p. 
325, to fix the time as given. 

2. The Name. The Latin for passover is 
pascha. ‘he southern nations of Europe, 
their languages being derived directly from 
the Latin, give to the festival this word, or 
some form of it, fora name. In England, 
the word Haster was adopted. There is 
some difference of opinion in regard to the 
reason why. ‘The author of the ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Sacred Archeology” says it is derived 
from urstand, which means resurrection ; 
and does not even hint at any other deri- 
vation. But the early English Church 
authority, Bede, gives the generally ac- 
cepted origin of the word. 

The old Saxons had a festival in the 
spring in honor of their goddess, Eostre, 
and from this name comes Kaster. As 
Christianity began to prevail, the name 
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was kept; but the festival was changed in 
character and purpose. 

3. Spring Festivuls. The ‘ Passover” and 
«« Easter,” in their origin, were undoubtedly 
spring festivals. Such festivals were com- 
mon among the nations of antiquity. The 
spring was, as it were, the commencement 
of a new year, the awakener of a new life. 
The Israelites certainly had festivals before 
the Exodus, as it was to celebrate a festival 
that they asked permission to go into the 
wilderness. The word passover may have 
denoted the passing over of the sun into the 
sign Aries. Later the feast was somewhat 
changed, and made to commemorate an im- 
portant event in the history of the nation. 
In the same way, as far as the early English 
were concerned, the old Saxon festival be- 
came transformed into a church festival, 
and commemorated the resurrection of the 
Lord. Nor is this derogatory to whatever 
of sacredness attaches to the festivals them- 
selves. 

4. The Resurrection Morning. Jesus 
expired about the middle of Friday after- 
noon. According to the custom of the 
Jews, the body would have been buried in 
the place set apart for malefactors, before 
the close of the day. But Joseph of Ari- 
mathea obtained permission of Pilate to 
take charge of it. It was taken down from 
the cross and borne tenderly to the garden 
of Joseph, wrapped in a linen cloth, par- 
tially embalmed, and placed in a new tomb. 
According to Matthew, the tomb was sealed 
and a guard of soldiers placed over it. The 
next day was the Sabbath. 

Mr. Sears, in his ‘‘ Foregleams of Immor- 
tality,” supposes the order of occurrences 
on Sunday morning to have been as follows. 
Before it was light an angel descended, 
dispersed the guard, and retired within the 
sepulchre. Mary went to the tomb as soon 
as light dawned, saw it was open, and ran 
back to tell Peter and John. These disci- 
ples visited the place, saw nothing but the 
empty tomb, and returned. Mary came 
back, saw two angels, and then the Lord 
Jesus himself. The other women came up, 
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went into the tomb, where one sees one 
angel; others, two. They heard the joyful 
words, ‘‘ Why seek ye the living among the 
dead? He is not here, but is risen.” These 
women on their departure met Jesus, and 
heard his welcoming ‘‘ All hail!” 

5. Not Dead, but risen into a New Life. 
There will not be time, nor is there any 
necessity, for discussing the questions that 
relate to the resurrection. The various 
theories in regard to it will be reached in 
another connection. It is the fact, that what 
we call death is only the rising into a wider 
and higher life, that we celebrate to-day. 
The dawn of this truth upon the soul is the 
beginning of the eternal day. 

6. Anastasis. This is the Greek term 
which in the New Testament is translated 
resurrection. It may be well to let the 
scholars understand that it does not imply 
the raising up of the dead body again into 
life. Its literal meaning is standing up, or 
standing again, in opposition to the pros- 
trate condition of whatever is dead. It is 
applied to the persons of those we call dead, 
not to their dead bodies. The New Testa- 
ment asserts that such persons are living. 
The “God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob” ‘‘is not the God of the dead, but 
of the living.” Let the term ‘ resurrec- 
tion,” then, imply that new form of life 
which succeeds the death of the body. 
St. Paul illustrates by the seed. The outer 
wrappings die, but the germ bursts forth 
in life, and takes shape in correspondence 
to its nature. The caterpillar weaves its 
shroud and is seen no more, but there 
issues forth life ina new and more beau- 
tiful form. 

7. Easter a Joyous Occasion. With the 
new life awakened by the spring, with the 
risen Jesus, we associate the idea of a new 
existence in another world when death closes 
our eyes to this. In thankfulness for what 
God has revealed to us of that bright world, 
we sing our most triumphant songs, and 
send up our most grateful prayers. Our 
altars are garlanded with living green and 
newly opened flowers. 
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8. The Soul’s Easter. It is the spiritual 
life that is eternal. Jesus calls a soul that 
knows not God and loves evil spiritually 
dead. It is in darkness, closed in by the 
illusions of the senses. It does not stand 
up alive, growing towards God, but is prone 
on the earth. What is to be its resurrec- 
tion, its rising up into a consciousness of 
God, a knowledge of eternal things, and 
an assurance of immortality? May not 
this celebration of Nature’s Easter, of the 
Church’s Easter, help to bring to the soul 
its spiritual Easter ? 

9. Jesus the Resurrection and the Life. 
This bold and expressive figure cannot be 
well understood, until a correct idea of the 
resurrection in its spiritual sense is attained. 
Though the connection in which Jesus used 
the words may seem to give some counte- 
nance to the idea that he called himself the 
revivifier of men’s dead bodies, he did not 
mean that, any more than he meant he was 
bread to supply men’s physical wants, when 
he called himself the ‘Bread of Life.” 
From the material fact he was continually 
leading those to whom he spake to a spirit- 
ual fact. : 

Jesus not only possessed the truth, but it 
was so incorporated into his very nature, 
that it was hardly a figure of speech for 
him to call himself the truth. This truth 
in living form awakened to life whoever 
accepted it, or him, whichever way we 
choose to speak. He therefore was the 
quickener of the soul to the consciousness, 
love, and enjoyment of spiritual things. 
This was the spiritual resurrection. The 
joyful realization of God, the love of good 
and all righteous doing, into which he 
awakened the soul, was the eternal life. 
How naturally and truly, in Eastern meta- 
phor, could he call himself the resurrection 
and the life! And the resurrection and the 
life is he to all who receive him. 

10. The Aim of the Lesson. To give the 
outward facts which the Easter festival cel- 
ebrates, and to lead in to those facts of the 
spirit, which they suggest. 
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LESSON XXVIII. 
THE TWELVE SENT FORTH. 


1. Attendance on Jesus. Since their call, 
six or eight months before, the twelve had 
been in constant attendance upon Jesus. 
They had made with him a circuit of Gali- 
lee, and had been with him as listeners to 
his teachings in Capernaum and vicinity. 
The record shows that much of his teach- 
ing was primarily for them, and many ex- 
planations were made’ to them which were 
withheld from the crowd. They formed an 
inner circle of friends to whom, by degrees, 
as they were capable of understanding, 
Jesus laid open his heart, and unfolded his 
purposes. 

What has been recorded is but a small 
part of the teaching they must have received 
during that time. How many occurrences 
and sights by the way Jesus must have 
made yield lessons of good! -How many 
hours of quiet and instructive talk there 
must have been, of which we have no rec- 
ord! What must not such daily and friendly 
intimacy have done for the souls of the dis- 
ciples! Still, they were but partially en- 
lightened. Their old ideas and prejudices 
still clung to them, as the sequel shows. 
Spiritual altitudes even under the most 
favorable circumstances are but slowly 
gained. 

2. Sent forth to Preach. In the plan of 
Jesus, this was no doubt a part of the edu- 
eating process by which the apostles were 
to be trained for the work that was to be 
intrusted to them. Heretofore, they had 
accompanied the Master and beheld his 
work: now they must put their hands to 
the plough, and begin to rely upon them- 
selves. In God’s school, the learners must 
quickly become workers. The getting must 
be followed by giving, and it is only the 
giving that makes the holding sure. Jesus 
did not send out the disciples singly, but by 
twos, that there might be mutual counsel 
and help. Not then was each man strong 
enough to stand alone. 

No doubt, Jesus wished also to arouse 
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the Galileans and fix their attention upon 
himself. The opposition that assailed him 
convinced him that he must work while it 
was day. During the past year he had de- 
voted himself with great energy to building 
up the kingdom of God, scarcely allowing 
himself time for needed rest. Without re- 
laxing his own efforts, he then sent out 
the twelve in little parties to proclaim the 
nearness of that kingdom. 

3. The Kingdom of Heaven at Hand. So 
Matthew gives the phrase; but the other 
evangelists always give it as ‘‘ the king- 
dom of God.” Both terms mean the same. 
When the disciples went into a town and 
proclaimed that the kingdom of God was 
at hand, what did the Jews to whom they 
spoke understand? That the nation was 
soon to come again under the rule of God 
as it was in former times; that some one 
was to rule in the name of God, as David 
did, only more widely and gloriously. Ro- 
man dominion was, of course, to be cast 
off; and God’s rule, through the coming 
one, to be uppermost for evermore. What 
did these disciples mean? Probably just 
that. There may have been some question- 
ings in their own minds, whether they ap- 
prehended the whole matter or not; but 
there can be no doubt that they did look 
upon their Master as the one who was to 
reign in the name of God, and establish a 
mighty kingdom on earth. What did Jesus 
mean? Something vastly more than that, — 
the rule of God in men’s hearts. He took 
up the phrase, appealed to the expectations 
of the Jews, that he might lead them into 
that inner and invisible kingdom, which 
would, indeed, abide for ever. 

4. To the Lost Sheep of the House of Israel. 
Only Matthew speaks of any restrictions 
in regard to nationality. Such restrictions 
might have been given without any yielding 
to Jewish prejudices. That Jesus valued 
men as menis evident enough. But the 
particular message the twelve were to carry, 
and the peculiarities of the men themselves, 
rendered it advisable that at this time they 
should confine their ministrations to the 
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Jews. The Jews had wandered from the 
Father’s house, but they had preserved 
the utterances of a prophetic faith, and 
through those they might be led to catch 
its spirit. The larger work would by and 
by open to the disciples, as they became 
prepared to enter upon it. 

5. To go Unburdened. They were to 
throw off all personal considerations, and 
give themselves entirely to their work. No 
extra apparel, no carrying of provisions, 
was necessary. There should be no loiter- 
ing on the way to converse with passing 
travellers. They were to go straight from 
village to village, with all convenient des- 
patch, trusting there to meet such hospital- 
ity as they needed. Their message delivered 
in one place, they passed on to another. 
It will be seen that these directions were to 
caution them against whatever might hinder 
them from the fulfilment of their mission. 

6. To be wise and harmless. The serpent 
was an emblem of wisdom; the dove, of 
purity. The disciples were to combine 
wisdom, not with the serpent disposition, 
but with the purity of the dove. They 
were to seek ways to help, but never to 
injure. 

7. Opposition to be expected. They had 
seen what he, the Master, had been called 
to meet. He had been accused of being 
in league with an evil spirit ; would not such 
a charge be still more likely to be made in 
regard to them? But they were not to fear, 
but to go on proclaiming whatever they had 
learned from him. Let them be faithful to 
the Father, without whom not even a spar- 
row could fall to the ground, and all would 
be well. 

8. Alienations. ‘Truth comes to bless. 
But in opposing the selfish interests of men, 
it excites the fiercest oppositions and leads 
to the bitterest alienations. The parent 
becomes arrayed against the child, the child 
against the parent, as the one goes for 
truth, and the other against. Christ came 
not to bring that peace which comes from 
acquiescence in evil, but that warfare which 
gains the victory for truth over error. The 
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line will be rigidly drawn between the lovers 
of righteousness and the lovers of evil. It 
will run through parties, social circles, fam- 
ilies. Those who were friends will stand 
facing each other as enemies; those bound 
together by the closest earthly ties will find 
these ties sundered: but no matter; only 
he is worthy of discipleship who will turn 
from the nearest and dearest for righteous- 
ness’ sake. 

9. Taking up the Cross. Denying one’s 
self; doing the right at the sacrifice of per- 
sonal comfort. Jesus would have no mis- 
take made. He would have it understood 
that following him was no easy thing; that 
it required the closing up of many earthly 
sources of enjoyment; that it might lead 
to persecutions; perhaps, to death. The 
disciples were to keep this in mind, and 
proclaim it to those they sought to draw to 
Jesus. Those who were not strong enough 
in their love of him for this, who could 
not for sake of the kingdom of God turn 
away from earthly pleasures, cut loose from 
worldly allurements, give up even life, were 
not worthy of discipleship. 

10. Sacrifices for the Truth eternal Gain. 
It is not fully comprehended at first that 
what is given up is for some higher good. 
The child resolutely doing his duty when it 
would give him pleasure to do otherwise, 
as he fancies, is giving up something in 
the present for something in the future, 
though this does not enter into his con- 
sciousness. He is giving up a lower and 
short-lived enjoyment for a higher and last- 
ing one. Any one in looking back over his 
life will find that wrong-doing has never 
yielded the reward it promised, while right- 
doing, however difficult and repulsive it 
may have seemed, has always blessed, and 
is continually blessing. Thus the giving up 
in obedience to the demands of the moral 
nature can be seen to be a gain. 

But the spiritual truth announced by 
Jesus seems to be something deeper than 
this even. Cross-bearing, as he refers to 
it, appears to denote a real suffering for 
the truth’s sake. It is not simply giving 
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up a personal gratification, but it is subject- 
ing one’s self to the loss of what is really 
valued, —a comfortable livelihood, social 
standing, friends, and sometimes life it- 
self. The spiritual law is, that what one 
gives up for the truth he gains in a deeper 
love, and in an intenser realization of the 
possession, of truth itself. Heart-knowl- 
edge of God is eternal life, and this heart- 
knowledge is increased through the suffering 
that comes from a loving adherence to his 
holy law. The more the soul is thrown 
back upon God, the more it finds its life 
in him. Present loss thus becomes eternal 
gain. 

He who, living in himself, makes all things 
subservient to his own present gratifications, 
must of necessity lose the very life he val- 
‘ues; but he who gives up self, and lives for 
God and for humanity, finds a life unaffected 
by earthly conditions, and of necessity sat- 
isfying and everlasting. 

The young can enter into this subject 
only as far as their limited experience will 
allow; but this they of themselves can 
testify, that they have always been disap- 
pointed in the pleasure they expected 
through wrong-doing, and that what pleas- 
ure they enjoyed was short-lived; and, on 
the other hand, that right-doing has always 
been attended with real and lasting satis- 
faction. From this they can be made to 
see that the soul’s true life is in obeying 
God’s law, and trusting in bis love. 


LESSON XXIX. 
FEEDING OF THE FIVE THOUSAND. 


1. Hacitement among the Galileans. A 
few weeks had passed away. There is no 
record of what was done by the disciples, 
save a brief word; and only the fact that 
Jesus himself made his third circuit among 
the Galilean towns. But we may be sure 
that the attention of the Galileans was more 
and more drawn to Jesus, and their expec- 
tations in regard to him increased. At this 
time was an occurrence which aroused indig- 
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nation against the ruling powers, and led to 
a willing reception of the word of Jesus, 
that the kingdom of heaven was at hand. 

Herod had beheaded the Baptist. The 
disciples of the Baptist were numerous, 
and the people all believed in John as a 
prophet. Would he whom John had pointed 
out as the one who was to come allow this 
act of Herod’s to go unavenged? Did not 
this proclamation of Jesus sent, through his 
disciples, to all Galilee, intimate that he was 
about to assume the royal prerogative, and 
establish that kingdom for which they all 
looked and longed? It is no wonder, 
therefore, that crowds flocked to Jesus at 
Capernaum, where he and his disciples had 
returned. 

2. Jesus at Capernaum. The crowds 
pressed so upon him that he bad no oppor- 
tunity for rest. He divined their thoughts, 
and no doubt in his addresses and conyer- 
sations sought to open to their minds the 
kingdom he had proclaimed. It was no 
doubt a time of great anxiety with him. The 
opposition of the Pharisees was silenced by 
this uprising of the people, but there was 
still more to fear from the wrong expecta- 
tions and undue excitement of his friends. 

3. Jesus crosses the Lake. Matthew 
makes the intelligence of John’s execution 
the reason for the departure of Jesus from 
Capernaum. The other evangelists seem 
to connect it with the needs of the disci- 
ples, who had returned and reported their 
doings to Jesus, and because of the coming 
and going of the people, could find ‘‘no 
leisure so much as to eat.” No doubt, all 
the circumstances of the time made Jesus 
wish to retire with his disciples to some 
secluded spot, where they could converse 
freely together, and gain a few hours of 
rest. So it was privately arranged that 
they should take a boat, and cross to the 
other side of the lake. 

4. The Crowds follow. But Jesus and 
his disciples could not take a boat without 
its becoming known. ‘The people, as soon 
as they ascertained the direction of the 
boat, started for the other side, by going 
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round the north end of the lake. They 
had a greater distance to go, but such was 
their eagerness, that they were on the ground 
even before the arrival of Jesus. Luke 
gives us the name of the place as Beth- 
saida. Two Bethsaidas are mentioned in 
the gospels: one, a fishing place near Caper- 
naum; the other, the one here alluded to, 
on the north-east shore of the lake, east of 
the Jordan. This is known as Bethsaida- 
Julius. The crowd that left Capernaum 
was augmented on the way by people from 
the villages and towns they passed. 

5. Jesus ministered unto them. The heart 
of Jesus was touched by this devotion to 
him. He spoke to the people in kindly 
words, and manifested towards them his 
loving spirit. He must have longed to open 
their eyes to the truth, to give them some 
perception of the true kingdom of God. He 
knew that though their enthusiasm in regard 
to him was raised to so high a pitch, still 
they had not that faith in him which could 
endure the disappointment of no deliver- 
ance from Roman rule by the establishment 
of the Messianic kingdom. 

6. Anxiety of the Disciples. Towards 
the latter part of the afternoon the disci- 
ples began to wonder how this multitude 
were to be fed in that sparsely inhabited 
place, and to urge Jesus to send them 
away that they might go into the towns and 
villages, not far distant, and get food. But 
Jesus never sent people from him for such 
purposes. There never was an occasion 
he could not turn to good account in im- 
pressing some truth upon their minds and 
finding his way into their hearts. He 
simply learns of the disciples what articles 
of food they have with them. 

7. The Multitude fed. It is the spring 
of the year, and there is ‘‘ much grass” in 
the place where they are gathered. He 
orders the people to recline in companies 
upon the green grass, and taking into his 
hands the loaves, he blessed them, brake and 
gave to his disciples, and they to the peo- 
ple. And so with the fishes. Somehow, 
there was enough, and to spare. Bodily 
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hunger was appeased, and the spirits of all 
were refreshed. 

It is a curious fact that this is the only 
one of the so-called miracles of Christ 
which is recorded by all of the evangelists. 
Even they who reject the miraculous can 
see in it how relief to the body may come 
through the elevation of the spirit. 

8. The Little becomes Much. Bread 
may not increase in our hands as we dis- 
pense it, and yet it may. Supplies may 
reach us from unknown sources. But truth 
as it is dispensed grows and multiplies. 
What to the dim eyes of the disciples is but 
as a few loaves to a hungry crowd, is from 
the large spiritual nature of Jesus an over- 
supply for famished souls. The teacher 
may feel that his supply is but as five small 
loayes and two little fishes, —a few empty 
facts, — but let him charge them with a liv- 
ing spirit, and they will feed and satisfy 
hungry souls. 


LESSON XXX, 
JESUS WALKING ON THE SEA. 


1. The Disciples and the Multitude sent 
away. Jesus had spent a laborious day. 
The excited crowd had been stilled and 
satisfied by his words and acts. But the 
desire to make Jesus their king returned, 
and there was a commotion among them. 
Night was about approaching, and Jesus 
felt that he must separate himself from all, 
even his disciples: so he,- against their 
wishes, induced the latter to take the boat 
and return to the opposite shore. He then 
dismissed the multitude, and retired alone 
into a mountain to fortify and calm his spirit 
by communion with the Father. 

2. Hvenings. It would seem from the 
accounts as if two evenings were spoken 
of. They were, however, parts of the same 
day. The Jews were accustomed to speak 
of the latter part of the afternoon as even- 
ing, as well as the time after sunset when 
darkness gathered. It was on the first 
evening that the multitude were fed; and 
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the evening when darkness approached 
that Jesus retired into the mountain. 

3. Jesus alone. How he spent the hours 
of the night, we can only imagine. What 
deep thoughts came to him, what high com- 
munion he enjoyed, we cannot know. He 
gained rest for both body and spirit we may 
be sure. “ 

4. The Disciples. Before dark they had 
started to row across the lake. But the 
wind blew down from the surrounding 
mountains with such force and in such vary- 
ing directions, that the disciples were baffled 
in all their efforts to make headway in the 
desired direction. Their boat was tossed 
by the waves, and driven hither and thither 
by the fitful gusts. For nearly ten hours 
the disciples had toiled at their oars, and 
then had accomplished but half their dis- 
tance. 

5. The Watchers of the Might. The 
Romans divided the night into four watches, 
—the first from 6 to 9; the second from 9 
to 12; the third from 12 to 3; the fourth 
from 3 to 6. These watches denoted the 
time that sentinels or guards were on duty. 
The Jewish method in Old Testament times 
seemed to be to divide the night into three 
watches, — the ‘‘ beginning of the watches,” 
the ‘‘middle watch,” and the ‘‘ morning 
watch.” 

6. The Vision. In the fourth watch, prob- 
ably at early dawn, there was the spectral 
appearance of a man walking upon the 
stormy waves. The form was unrecogniza- 
ble. ‘‘It is a spirit,” cried out the disciples 
in their fear. But a voice came to them, 
“Be of good cheer; it is I, be not afraid.” 
Then they knew it was the Master, and 
their terror was changed to a wondering 
joy. According to Mark, he made at first 
as if he would go past them. 

7. Peter. With his usual forwardness, 
this disciple asked Jesus to bid him to come 
unto him. ‘‘ Come,” was the reply. Peter 
got down from the boat, and essayed to 
walk to Jesus. At first he succeeded; but 
when he saw the boisterous waves, he was 
frightened, and began to be overwhelmed. 
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‘‘Lord, save me!” was his cry. Immedi- 
ately came the outstretched hand, and he 
was sustained; and went with Jesus to the 
boat. The wind then ceased, and all was 
calm and peaceful. They sailed on, and 
landed at the plain of Gennesaret; or, as 
John says, the boat was immediately ‘at 
the land whither they went.” 

8. Suggestions. Unless the heart is 
stayed upon Divine Providence, our aims 
in life seem to be thwarted. The objects 
we pursue elude us, or, if overtaken, turn 
out not what we sought. No matter how 
fierce the storm, if out of it speaks the 
Father’s voice, ‘‘ Be of good cheer; it is I; 
be not afraid!” we are at peace, and know 
that all will issue in good. The night of 
storm without Jesus; his appearance in the 
storm; Jesus in the boat; the peaceful sail 
to the shore of the fertile plain, — these will 
hardly fail to suggest parallels in life to the 
scholars. So in the fitful storms of anger, 
of grief, of passionate desire, that rise in 
the soul, it is the coming in of divine influ- 
ences that calms the troubled waters and 
brings peace. 

Do not crowd suggestions into the schol- 
ars’ minds; but set their minds at work, 
and get at the suggestions that come to 
them. Illustrations of what the lesson 
teaches may be brought out of their own 
experiences. 

In regard to Peter, it will be noticed that 
self was prominent. ‘‘ Bid me come unto 
thee.” He would be singled out, and 
would show his boldness to the rest. At 
the invitation ‘‘ Come!” without hesitation 
he leaves the boat and treads the waves. 
While he keeps his eye on Jesus, he does 
well enough; but, looking at the boister- 
ous waves, his courage forsakes him, and 
down he sinks. About to be overwhelmed, 
he cries for help, and succor comes. He 
walks to the boat, sustained by a strong 
hand. Let the scholars find the parallels 
of this in life, and thus come at what it 
teaches. 

Whether the Scripture of the last and 
the Scripture of this lesson are literal de- 
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scriptions of what actually transpired or 
not, is a matter of little importance in com- 
parison with the beautiful lessons they teach. 
The small store in the hands of a divine 
charity becomes a satisfying abundance ; 
and the soul, quickened by faith, sees not 
a spectre, but a divine form, in the storm ; 
hears words of sweet cheer; and, resting on 
him who is mighty to sustain, sinks not 
beneath the troubled waves, but glides on 
to the haven of peace. 


A NEW PUBLICATION, AND YET 
NOT NEW. 


Tur ‘Religious Magazine,” which had 
done, such good service in the cause of pure 
Christianity the last thirty years, came to us 
in March with a new face and title, and 
claimed its old warm place in our hearts, 
notwithstanding it stamped itself Vol. I. 
No. 1, and tried to pass itself off for 
something new. Well, it shall have it. 
For not only is the old name on the cover, 
but, when we look within, we discover the 
old spirit. 

We are glad to say the ‘‘ Religious Mag- 
azine” is not dead, only translated. ‘‘ The 
Unitarian Review and Religious Magazine,” 
under the able management of Rev. Charles 
Lowe, with the old editors, Rev. Drs. 
Morison and Sears, among its chief contrib- 
utors, cannot fail to receive that hearty sup- 
port from the friends of liberal Christianity, 
which is now all that is needed to give it a 
high rank among theological and religious 
publications, and a wide influence in main- 
taining the principles of a sound and pure 
Christianity. 
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EASTER EGGS. 


Tue colored eggs thrown into the air or 
knocked against each other at Easter, by 
adults as well as children, are, doubtless, 
remnants of the Aryan myth, which typified 
the renovated sun of the spring season by 
ared or golden egg. Schwartz says it was 
a custom among the Parsees to distribute 
red eggs at their spring festival. De Geb- 
elin, in his ‘‘ Religious History of the Cal- 
endar,” traces this Easter custom to the 
ancient Egyptians, Persians, Gauls, Greeks, 
Romans, and others, ‘‘ amongst all of whom 
an egg was an emblem of the universe, the 
work of the Supreme Divinity.” In the 
nursery tale of ‘‘ Jack and the Beanstalk,” 
evidently descended from an Aryan source, 
one of the hero’s feats is the abduction from 
the giant’s castle in ‘‘cloudland ” of the 
hen that, at the bidding of its owner, laid 
golden eggs. — Polk-Lore. 


EXTRACTS FROM BUDDHA’S 
DHAMMAPADA. 


Lert a man overcome anger by love; let 
him overcome evil by good; let him over- 
come the greedy by liberality; the liar, by 
truth. 

There never was, there never will be, 
nor is there now, a man who is always 
blamed, or a man who is always praised. 


A man is not an elder because his head is 
gray; his age may be ripe, but he is called 
*¢ Old-in-vain.” 

He in whom there is truth, virtue, love, 
restraint, moderation, he who is free from ° 
impurity and is wise, he is called an 
“¢ Elder.” 


‘* Tue perfect balance of all the intellect- 
ual and moral powers was only witnessed 
in Jesus of Nazareth; and the result was 
perfection. No virtue outgrew its fellow; 
no duty trenched on its opposite; there 
was a constant parallelism between prin- 


ciples and their application.” 
Miss Jewsbury. 
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LESSON XXVII.— EASTER. 


“Now the Queen of seasons, bright 
With the Day of splendor, 
With the royal Feast of Feasts, 
Comes its joy to render.” 


[APR. 5.] 


SCRIPTURE 


He that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live. 

The Father which sent me gave me a command- 
ment what I should say, and what I should speak; 
and I know that his commandment is life 
everlasting. 


J. M. NEALE. 


READINGS. 

And this is life eternal, that they might know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent. 

I am the resurrection and the life. 

For as the Father hath life in himself, so hath 
he given to the Son to have life in himself. 


‘CENTRAL TRUTH.—The soul’s Easter is the awakening of that consciousness of 
eternal life, which comes from a knowledge of God. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. At the time of what feast was Jesus cruci- 
fied ? 

[The Passover. See Luke xxii. 1, 2.] 

2. In what season of the year did this feast 
occur ? 

3. What day of the week did the Jews make 
their Sabbath ? 

4, How do we know that Jesus was crucified on 
a Friday? 

[Luke xxiii. 54-56.] 

5. What was done with the body of Jesus ? 

[Luke xxiii. 50-53.] 

6. Why did the women prepare spices and 
ointments? 

He embalm the body according to Jewish cus- 
tom. 


FOR OLDER 


1. What was the time appointed for the com- 
mencement of the Passover? 

[The 14th of Nisan, a month corresponding to 
a part of March and of April.] 

2. What day is to pe celebrated as “Waster” 
according to the rule established by the Council 
of Nice? 

[The first Sunday after the full moon that hap- 
pens upon or next after March 21. “ Waster ”’ 
may therefore fall as early as March 22, or as 
late as April 25.] 

3. What does Easter commemorate ? 

4. What did the term “ Easter’? signify origi- 
nally? 

[The old Saxons paid honors in the spring of 


7. When did they go to do this? 

[Luke xxiv. 1.] 

8. Why were they surprised when they came 
to the tomb? , ; 

[Luke xxiv. 2, 4.] 

9. What was said to them ? 

(Luke xxiv. 5, 6.] 

10. What is the day called when this event is 
celebrated ? 

11. What is done to make it a joyful day? 

12. Have you had friends die? 

13. Do you think of them as dead or as living? 

14. What part of us is,it that lives, even when 
the body is dead? 

15. How can this “Easter”? help us to be more 
truly living souls? 


SCHOLARS. 


the year to their imaginary goddess Eastre. The 
name of their spring festival seems to have been 
retained by their descendants for the church fes- 
tival of the resurrection. ] 

5. Why does the return of spring lead to re- 
joicing? 

6. What does “resurrection ’? mean? 

7. Why does the idea of aresurrection from the 
dead naturally associate itself with the spring ? 

8. Is there any thing in nature to suggest that 
the same body that dies is to come back to life? 

9. What do you understand the “ resurrection 
of the dead” really to be? 

10. What is it to have spiritual life? 

11. What is the soul’s true “ Easter” ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


Jesus crucified the 15th of Nisan; resurrection, the 17th; the Latin for the Passover, pascha ; 
the Latin nations name the resurrection-festival from this word; the English from a Saxon word; 
“‘ Raster,” originally a spring festival, as was probably the ‘‘ Passover; ”’ suggestive of an awakening 
to new life; the resurrection; eternal life; Jesus, “the resurrection and the life.”’ 
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LESSON XXVIII. — THE 


[ApR. 12.] 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


TWELVE SENT FORTH. 


“ The joyful news to all impart, 
And teach them where salvation lies; 
Bind up the broken, bleeding heart, 
And wipe the tear from weeping eyes.” 


SCRIPTURE 


As ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand, 

Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of 
wolves: be ye therefore wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves. y 

What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in 
light: and what ye hear in the ear, that preach ye, 
upon the house-tops. 

Think not that I am come to send peace 


(Marr. x.; MARK vi. 


WATTS. 


READINGS. 


on earth; I came not to send peace, but a 
sword. 

He that loveth father or mother more than me, 
is not worthy of me: and he that loveth son or 
daughter more than me, is not worthy of me. And 
he that taketh not his cross, and followeth 
after me, is not worthy of me. He that findeth 
his life shall lose it: and he that loseth his life 
for my sake shall find it. 


7-13; LUKE ix. 1-6.] 


CENTRAL TRUTH.— The followers of Jesus to trust in the Father and be loyal to 


the truth. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. Name as many as you can of the twelve 
apostles ? 

2. Do you recollect how Jesus chose them to 
go with him? 

8. What sermon did he deliver just after he 
had chosen them ? 

4. What did they do during the six or eight 
months that followed ? , 

5. Next, what did Jesus send them forth to do? 

6. Were they to go together? 

[Mark vi. 7.] 

7. How do you suppose they felt to be sent out 
as preachers ? 

8. What were they to tell the people? 

9. Were they to make any preparations for 
their journeyings ? 

10. Would they find the people friendly ? 


FOR OLDER 


1. What do you suppose was the object of Jesus 
in sending out the twelve as preachers ? 

2. To whom were they to go? 

8. What did he do himself after sending them 
forth ? 

{He also made a circuit of Galilee.] 

4. Does Jesus seem to have grown more and 
more earnest in his work. 

5. As these disciples went from town to town, 
proclaiming the kingdom of heaven at hand, what 
do you think the effect was upon the people? 

6. How could they “ be as wise as serpents and 
as harmless as doves”? ? 

7. How was it that such divisions were to be 
made in families, parents turning against their 
children, and children against their parents ? 


11. Did Jesus actually wish to make strife? 

12. How is it that a good man’s preaching 
sometimes causes opposition and hatred? 

13. Would Jesus have his disciples leave off 
preaching the truth, because it made men hate 
them ? 

; as How did Jesus want all his disciples to love 
him ¢ 

[Jesus did not mean that parents must not love 
their children much, or children their parents; 
but a nothing must hinder one from doing 
right. 

15. Do you ever feel that it is hard to do right? 

See having done the right, how do you feel 
then 

17. Do you think these words of Jesus helped 
the twelve to be good preachers ? 
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8. Whatever happened, were the disciples to 
continue faitliful ? 

9. How were they to show themselves worthy 
of being accounted disciples of Jesus ? 

10. Can men allow their dearest friends to keep 
them from obeying the law of God? 

11. What is taking up the cross and following 
Jesus ? 

12. What becomes of thé cross as you go on, 
following Jesus in loving and serving God? 

13. How isit that, in losing one’s life for Jesus’ 
sake, life is gained ? 

14. Does this address of Jesus seem to you 
stern and ex»cting ? 

15. How could it have come, as it did, from a 
most loving and sympathizing heart? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The Twelve; the results of their attendance upon Jesus; sent forth to their countrymen to pro- 
claim the kingdom of heaven near; why not to go to the Gentiles or to the Samaritans; they were 
to work in the spirit of their Master; call upon the people to follow him into the kingdom of God; 
the following to be complete, a cutting loose from every thing that held back; what was lost on the 


worldly side a gain on the heavenly. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


LESSON XXIX.— FEEDING 


APR. 19.] 
“ Few were the words 


ciples 


OF THE FIVE THOUSAND. 


the Saviour spake; 


He only blest the bread and brake ; 
The scanty loaves, the fishes few, 
At his commandment ceaseless grew.”’ 


SCRIPTURE 


And“late in; the day hisydisciples came to him, 
and said, This is a desert place, and it is now late; 
send them away, that they may go into the sur- 
rounding fields and villages, and buy themselves 
something to eat. But he answering said to them, 
Give ye them to eat. And they say to him, 
Shall we go and buy two hundred denaries’ 
worth of bread, and give them to eat ? He 
saith to them, How many loaves have ye ? Go and 
see. And when they knew, they say, Five, and 
two fishes. And he ordered them to make all lie 


BODE. 


READINGS. 


down in companies upon the green grass. 
And they lay down in ranks, by hundreds, and by 
fifties. And taking the five loaves and the two 
fishes, he looked up to heaven and blessed 
and broke the loaves, and gave them to the 
disciples to set before them; and the two fishes he 
divided among them all. And they all ate, and 
were filled. And they took up twelve baskets 
full of the fragments, and of the fishes. And they 
who ate of the loaves were five thousand men. — 
MARK’s account, Noyes’s Translation. 


(Marr. xiv. 15-21; Mark vi. 34-44; LUKE ix. 12-17; JouN vi. 5-14.] 


CENTRAL TRUTH.—God’s blessing 


FOR YOUNG 


1. Besides the preaching of Jesus and of his 
disciples, what made a great excitement in Gali- 
lee at this time? 

[The beheading of John the Baptist, by order of 
Herod. Read Matt. xiv. 1-12.] 

2. What did John’s disciples do? 

3. Had the disciples of Jesus returned from their 
missionary tour? 

[Yes; they were with Jesus in Capernaum, and | 
the people were flocking to him in great numbers. 

4. What did Jesus do to avoid the excitement ? 

[He crossed the Jake in a boat, with his dis- 
ciples, to a quiet place on the other side. } 

5. What did the people do when they learned 
where he had gone? 

[They went by land around the head of the lake, 


will turn a little into an abundance. 


SCHOLARS. 


6. How did Jesus feel towards this multitude, 
who were so eager to see him, they would not let 
him rest ? 

[Matt. xiv. 14.] 

7. In the afternoon, what did the disciples of 
Jesus desire him to do? 

8. Would it have been like Jesus to send the 
people away for such a purpose ? 

9. How did he answer his disciples? 

10. What did they then say ? 

11. How much food had they ? 

12. Did Jesus make this little enough, and more 
than enough, for them all? 

13. What did he do before he handed the loaves 
to his disciples to distribute ? 

14. What does this feeding so many with so 


and came where he was. | 


FOR OLDER 


1. Was the fame of Jesus increasing in Galilee? 

2. How did Herod the Tetrarch regard him ? 

[Matt. xiv. 1, 2.] 

3. Give the circumstances attending the execu- 
tion of the Baptist. 

[John vi. 15.] 

4. How had the multitude regarded him ? 

5. What effect would his execution have in lead- 
ing the people to Jesus? 

6. Had they any expectation that he would de- 
clare himself a king? 

7. Why did Jesus cross from Capernaum to the 
other side of the lake? ; 

[Mark vi. 30-32. ] 

§. How did the multitude reach him, and how 
were they received ? 


little make you think of Jesus? 


SCHOLARS. 


9. What season of the year was this? 

[John vi. 4.] 

10. As the day wore away, why were the dis- 
ciples anxious that the multitude should be sent 
away ? 

#1. Did Jesus ever have any anxiety in regard 
to supplying bodily wants ? 

12. What is a denary? 

[A Roman silver coin worth about sixteen cents. | 

13. Describe the feeding of the multitude. 

14. What are the remarkable features of the 
account as given? 

15. Does it not often happen in life that what 
seemed to us not enough proves to be an abun- 
dance ? 

16. What is the lesson to be learned from this? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The return of the Twelve; the feeling of the Galileans towards Jesus; the effect of the execution 
of the Baptist; the crowds at Capernaum; Jesus crosses the lake for retirement; the multitudes join 


him; his compassion and teaching; the multitude 
received; the underlying spiritual truth. 


fed; comparison of the four accounts; how to be 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


LESSON XXX.—JESUS WALKING ON THE SEA. 


[APR. 26.] 


“ Amid the darkness, when the storm 
Swept fierce and wild o’er Galilee, 
Was seen of old, dear Lord, thy form, 
All calmly walking on the sea.” 


Ray PALMER. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


And he constrained the disciples to get into the 
boat, and to go before him to the other side, while 
he sent the multitudes away. And when he had 
sent the multitudes away, he went up into the 
mountain apart to pray. And when evening 
came, he was there alone. But the boat was now 
in the midst of the lake, tossed by the waves; for 
the wind was contrary. And in the fourth 
watch of the night, he went to them, walk- 
ing on the lake. And seeing him walking on the 
lake, they were dismayed, saying, It is a spectre; 
and they cried out for fear. But he immediately 


spoke to them, saying, Be of good cheer, it is I; 
be not afraid. And Peter answering him said, 
Lord, if it be thou, bid me come to thee on the 
water. And he said, Come. And Peter, coming 
down from the boat, walked on the water, and 
came to Jesus. But seeing the wind, he was 
afraid; and beginning to sink, he cried out, say- 
ing, Lord, save me! And Jesus immediately 
stretched out his hand, and took hold of him, and 
said to him, Thou of little faith, why didst thou 
doubt? And when they had got into the boat, the 
wind ceased.— MATTHEW, Noyes’s Translation. 


(MATT. xiv. 22-33; MARK vi. 45-52; JOHN vi. 14-21.] 


CENTRAL TRUTH.— The coming of a living faith in God into the soul is power, 


peace, and joy, 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. After the multitude had been fed, as in the 
last lesson, what did Jesus do? 

2. Does “‘constrained”’ imply that the disciples 
did not want to leave Jesus? 

3. Did any one remain with him? 

4. How did he spend the night-hours ? 

5. How were the disciples spending the night? 

6. When did Jesus go to them? 

[The “fourth watch”? was from 3 to 6 in the 
morning. | 

7. Why were they afraid when they saw him? 

8. What did he say to remove their fear ? 

9. How did Peter want to show his faith ? 

10. What happened to him? 

11. How was he saved? 


12. What was the result when Jesus reached 
the boat? 

13. Suppose you were very angry, and the 
thought of Jesus should come to you, what effect 
would it have? 

14. Suppose you were fearing something about 
to happen, and Jesus should speak those cheering 
be to your soul, how would they make you 
ee 

15. Does your courage sometimes fail you, as 
Peter’s failed him? 

16. If we think steadily of God’s love, shall we 
be frightened at seeming dangers ? 

17. How is it Jesus can come into our lives and 
make them peaceful and strong? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What should you say of the day in the life 
of Jesus, described in the last lesson? 

2. What did the multitude that had gathered 
wish to do? [John vi. 15.] 

3. This led Jesus to do what? 

4. What do you think his thoughts and feelings 
were? 

5. What sort of a night had his disciples ? 

6. At about what time did he go to them? 

7. Describe what is said to have occurred. 

8. In what do all three of the evangelists agree ? 

9. What does Matthew alone give? 

10. Are any circumstances mentioned by Mark 
not given by Matthew ? 

11. In what respects does John differ from both 
Matthew and Mark ? 


12. In life, does heavenly aid come to men? 

18. Mark says Jesus ‘‘ would have passed by,” 
and stopped because of the crying out of the dis- 
ciples. What does that imply in regard to heip 
from above ? 

14. What, in the experiences of life. may be 
called storms ? 

15. Have these cheering and assuring words of 
Jesus often stilled such storms? 

16. What is the lesson to be drawn from Peter’s 
attempt to go to Jesus? 

17. Is it not better to fail in doing than never 
to attempt to do? 

18. What do we all need to enable us to move 
steadily and serenely over the earthly sea to the 
beautiful shore ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


_ The excitement and design of the multitude; the disciples constrained to depart; the multitude 
dismissed; the hours of prayer; the storm of wind, and the toiling disciples; the scene on the lake; 
the narratives, in what respects to be taken literally; their suggestiveness. 


